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Letter from the Director 

I am delighted to announce that The Frick 
Collection has created a named position in 
honor of Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen, two 
great collectors and patrons of the arts. This 
gift was directed from the Anna-Maria and 
Stephen Kellen Foundation to the Frick by 
Marina Kellen French, a dedicated supporter 
of the museum and library, in memory of her parents. Stephen M. Kellen was the long¬ 
time president and CEO of Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder Inc., an international investment 
firm re-established in New York in 1937 by his father-in-law, Hans Arnhold, and today 
known as First Eagle Investment Management. Mr. Kellen established the Anna-Maria 
and Stephen Kellen Foundation in New York City in 1983. The Hans Arnhold family villa 
on the Wannsee in Berlin, where Stephen and Anna-Maria met, is now the American 
Academy in Berlin, for which the Foundation gave the founding grant in 1994 .1 first met 
the Kellens in 2002 during my tenure at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, and I am proud 
that my new title acknowledges the many contributions of this distinguished couple and 
their descendants, whose philanthropic activities over the years have done so much to 
promote art and culture in New York City and beyond. Going forward, my title (and that 
of future Frick directors) will be the Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen Director. 

This summer, the Frick presents works by a contemporary artist in dialogue with its 
renowned Old Master paintings. For the next five months, nine site-specific sculptures by 
Edmund de Waal are on view in the galleries, alongside familiar objects from the perma¬ 
nent collection. I have long admired Edmunds body of work, particularly his installations 
created in response to the history of collections and grand homes similar to the Frick, 
including Chatsworth House and Waddesdon Manor. It is thrilling to present his first such 
installation in the United States here at One East 70th Street. 

We offer three additional exhibitions this summer, including Tiepolo in Milan: The Lost 
Frescoes of Palazzo Archinto , which sheds new light on a series of ceiling frescoes tragi¬ 
cally destroyed during World War II. Inspired by the Fricks oil sketch by Tiepolo, Perseus 
and Andromeda, the show asks us to consider the terrible impact of violence on works of 
art and culture, while also telling the story of the Italian masters first major commission 
outside his native Venice. 

Henry Clay Frick collected more works by James McNeill Whistler than by any other 
artist. In The Cabinet Gallery through August are fifteen prints and one pastel by the 
American expatriate that celebrate the recent promised gift from the Gertrude Kosovsky 
Collection. The gift includes some forty etchings and lithographs made over four decades 
and will nearly triple the number of works on paper in the permanent collection by 
Whistler, one of the worlds great printmakers. 

I hope you will find time to visit our galleries often this summer. As always, thank you 
for your continued involvement and support. 



With best wishes, 



Ian Wardropper 

Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen Director 
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Tiepolo in Milan 

The Lost Frescoes of Palazzo Archinto 

April 16 through July 14, 2019 


B etween 1730 and 1731, Giambattista 
Tiepolo completed his first signifi¬ 
cant project outside of his native Venice, 
an ambitious series of five ceiling frescoes 
for Palazzo Archinto in Milan. The fres¬ 
coes were commissioned by Count Carlo 
Archinto, one of the city’s most influen¬ 
tial patrons and intellectuals, and achieved 
international renown. Tragically, they were 
destroyed on the night of August 13, 1943, 
when Milan suffered the heaviest bombing 
of any city in Italy during World War II. 
Estimates suggest sixty-five percent of the 
city’s cultural monuments were damaged or 
completely destroyed during the war, and 
the interior of Palazzo Archinto was one 
such casualty. At a moment in history when 
wars are ravaging art and culture in many 
parts of the world, the current exhibition 
asks viewers to consider the terrible impact 
of violence on great works of human cre¬ 
ativity. By bringing together the surviving 
paintings, drawings, prints, and photographs 
that document these lost frescoes, the Frick 
highlights the fragility—and, paradoxically, 
the durability—of artistic achievement. 

Palazzo Archinto belonged to one of 
Milan’s most prominent aristocratic families, 
which had flourished in the city since at least 
the twelfth century. The family’s palace was 
located on Via Olmetto, near Porta Ticinese, 
in one of the oldest sections of the city. 
Carlo Archinto, Tiepolo’s patron, was at the 
center of Milan’s intellectual circles and was 
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Giambattista Tiepolo (1696-1770), Perseus and 
Andromeda, ca. 1730-31, oil on canvas, The Frick 
Collection 


especially recognized for his interest in phi¬ 
losophy, mathematics, and science. 

The palazzo’s library, overseen by Filippo 
Argelati, filled five rooms and was open to 
scholars. Together with Carlo Archinto and 
other patrons, Argelati founded the Societa 
Palatina, a publishing enterprise that pro¬ 
duced Ludovico Antonio Muratori’s Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores (1723-51), a project 
financed by Archinto, who also contrib¬ 
uted notes to one of the volumes. Tiepolo 
provided a number of designs for books 
published by the Societa Palatina (five of 
which are included in the exhibition). One 
such drawing (page 4) depicts the corona¬ 
tion of Emperor Henry VII as King of Italy, 
which took place in Milan on January 6, 
1311. The drawing served as the basis for an 
engraving by Francesco Zucchi for the head- 
piece (page 5) of volume sixteen of Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores , an anonymous account 
of the history of Milan. Both drawing and 
volume are shown together in the exhibition. 

Through his work on these volumes, 
Tiepolo came into contact with various 
members and patrons of the Societa Palatina, 
including Carlo Archinto. When, about 1730, 
Archinto decided to redecorate his palace, 
he commissioned a series of eight frescoed 
ceilings: five from Tiepolo and three by 
the Bolognese painter Vittorio Maria Bigari. 
This was Tiepolo’s first substantial commis¬ 
sion outside Venice, and, according to the 
scholar Michael Levey, writing in 1986, the 
artist had “never received a commission for 
a private palace of comparable extent and 
rarely of such splendor.” The magnificence 
of the completed cycle launched Tiepolo’s 
international career. 


It is likely that the frescoes were com¬ 
missioned at least partly to commemorate 
the union of Carlo’s son, Filippo, and Giulia 
Borromeo. (The marriage took place on 
April 22, 1731, but had been arranged the 
year before.) The cycle celebrated the status 
of the Archinto family, and it was probably 
intended by Carlo as a spiritual testament 
of his intellectual interests and knowledge 
and a visual parable for his family, blending 
allegorical and mythological scenes. Before 
executing the frescoes, Tiepolo would have 
presented his patron with a painted oil sketch 
(modello) to show his ideas for each ceiling. 
Of the preparatory works that survive, three 
modelli provide the most important record 
of the lost frescoes: Triumph of the Arts and 
Sciences (Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga, 
Lisbon), Perseus and Andromeda (The Frick 
Collection), and Apollo and Phaeton (Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art). 

Triumph of the Arts and Sciences (cover) 
is the modello representing the largest and 
most elaborate fresco at Palazzo Archinto, 
which decorated the ceiling of one of the 
main rooms on the palace’s principal floor. 
In it, Tiepolo depicted a resplendent sky with 
an assembly of allegorical figures, including 
Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and 
Mathematics, under the aegis of Apollo and 
Minerva. The fresco’s theme was undoubt¬ 
edly related to Carlo’s intellectual pursuits 
and to his library. When Tiepolo created 
the modello for the ceiling, the Active archi¬ 
tectural scheme ( quadratura ) that was to 
frame the fresco had not yet been finalized; 
he therefore depicted his figures surrounded 
only by an area of brown ocher. 

The oil sketch Perseus and Andromeda 
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(page 3) was purchased by Henry Clay Frick 
in 1916. Frick displayed the modello in a 
corridor on the mansions second floor, next 
to his bedroom. When the house opened to 
the public in 1935, it was moved to the first 
floor, near the Grand Staircase, where it has 
remained ever since. 

Tiepolo based the scene on an epi¬ 
sode recounted by Ovid in Book IV of 
Metamorphoses , which tells of the young 
and beautiful Andromeda, daughter of the 
Aethiopian king Cepheus and his wife, 


ABOVE 

Tiepolo, The Coronation of Henry VII in Milan in 
1311, drawn for Ludovico Antonio Muratori, Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores, ca. 1725-30, black chalk on white 
paper, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Francesco Zucchi (1672-1750) after Tiepolo, The 
Coronation of Henry VII in Milan in 1311 , from Ludovico 
Antonio Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (Milan, 
1723-51), vol. 16, Columbia University Libraries, 
Columbia University in the City of New York 


Cassiopeia. Cassiopeia angered the god 
Neptune by boasting that Andromeda was 
more beautiful than the sea nymphs (known 
as Nereids). In revenge, Neptune sent a mon¬ 
ster to ravage the coast of Aethiopia. Told 
that the only way to save their country was 
to sacrifice their daughter to the monster, 
the distraught parents reluctantly chained 
Andromeda to a rock by the sea. Perseus, son 
of Jupiter and Danae, spotted the distressed 
maiden while flying over Aethiopia and fell 
instantly in love with her. He asked her par¬ 
ents for permission to marry her if he could 
destroy the sea monster and rescue her. 

Tiepolo took creative license with the 
text, depicting Perseus riding Pegasus, the 
winged horse. At the bottom of the com¬ 
position is the rock to which Andromeda 
was chained, with remnants of her shack¬ 
les still attached to it. The dying monster 
thrashes in the sea, with part of Perseus’s 
lance lodged above its eye. To the left, and 
behind the rock, five humiliated Nereids 


weep, presumably mourning the death of the 
monster. In the sky, Jupiter, accompanied 
by his eagle, welcomes a female supplicant 
seated on a cloud (presumably Cassiopeia), 
shown begging for her daughters life. At 
the heart of the composition are Perseus 
and Andromeda on Pegasus, surrounded 
by a glory of cupids, celebrating their love. 
Throughout the sky small stars are visible, 
since, according to ancient mythology, most 
of the figures depicted (Perseus, Andromeda, 
Cassiopeia, Cepheus, and Pegasus) were 
transformed into constellations. 

Tiepolo faithfully followed another pas¬ 
sage from Ovid’s Metamorphoses for the 
fresco represented by the modello from Los 
Angeles, which depicts Phaeton and Apollo. 
Uncertain about his paternity, Phaeton ques¬ 
tions his mother, Clymene, about the iden¬ 
tity of his father, and Clymene encourages 
him to visit Apollo in his heavenly palace. 
To prove his love for his son, Apollo grants 
Phaeton’s one wish, to drive the sun god’s 
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chariot for a day. Apollo prescribes the exact 
course Phaeton should take across the sky 
and warns his son about the journeys dan¬ 
gers, specifically telling him to avoid menac¬ 
ing constellations such as Scorpio. Despite 
Apollo’s warnings, however, Phaeton is terri¬ 
fied by Scorpio and quickly loses control of 
the chariot, driving it too close to the Earth 
and scorching it. Incensed, Jupiter hits him 
with a thunderbolt, hurling him out of the 
chariot and to his death in the river Po. 

In the Los Angeles modello, Tiepolo 
set the scene in the palace of the Sun, 
described by Ovid as decorated with high 
columns and resplendent in golden light. 
Two winged figures bracket the composition 
at the top and bottom. Above is Saturn, god 
of Time, swooping down from the sky, hold¬ 
ing his scythe. On the ground, fast asleep, is 
Morpheus, god of Slumber, accompanied by 
another winged, sleeping figure. To the right 
are the Four Seasons, minutely described in 
Ovids text: Flora (spring) with her flowers, 
Ceres (summer) with ears of wheat and a 
torch, Bacchus (fall) with grapes, and a male 
figure with a frozen white beard represent¬ 
ing winter. Below them are two putti and 
sunflowers, plants associated with the sun 
and linked to the myth of Clytie, who was 
spurned by Apollo. On the left are the Suns 
powerful horses, shown being tamed by the 
Hours, who are harnessing them to Apollo’s 
chariot, preparing it for Phaeton’s depar¬ 
ture. The moment shown by Tiepolo is the 
granting of the boy’s request, after Apollo 
has tried, in vain, to dissuade his son from 
undertaking the perilous journey. Phaeton, 
holding a torch, stands in front of Apollo, 
pointing with a rod towards the zodiac, 



A 

MEDIOLANENSES 


ANONYMI AUCTORIS. 


CAPITULUM PRIMUM. 

De XJberto de Ozino , & de Przo de Cuneo . 


Nno Domini 
MCCXXX.fe- 
dente Gregorio 
IX. in Roma, 
vivente Henri¬ 
co de Setara^ 
Archiepifcopo, 
imperante Fri 
derico Rogle- 
rio, regnantc_ 
Henrico filio 
ejus in Alaman- 
nia , Cives de 



Mediolano audientes, quod Marchio Montisfer- 
raci 8c Comes Sabaudise miferant pro Imperato- 
re in odium Mediolanenfium 8c amicorum fuo- 
rum , miferunt Ubertum de Ozino virum illu- 
ftrem cum DCC. militibus , 8c quatuor mille— 
peditibus fuper Terras Marchionis Montisferrati. 
Quibus adjun&i funt LX. milites de Placentia. 

Et die IX. Junii obfederunt Caftrum de Bon- 
fcarutio , quod eft in Monteferrato . Quod vi¬ 
deos Marchio timuit , 8c juravit temper facere 
voluntatem Civium de Mediolano ; 8c poftea_ 
Mediolanenfes Civitatem Aftenfem ufque ad mu- 
ios deftruxerunt . Inde perrexerunt ad Civita¬ 
tem Alexandriam . Deinde Ubertus de Ozino 
intravitComitatum de Pedemonte; 8c in odium C 
Comitis Sabaudise 8c illorum Marchionum , con- 
ftruxerunt Pizum de Cuneo . Et tunc Comes 
Sabaudise cum aliisMarchionibusceperunt Uber¬ 
tum de Ozino, 8c eum crudeli morte interfece- 
runt. Et fie Mediolanenfes domum redierunt, 
perdito fuo Capitaneo. Eodem Anno Izilinus de 
Romano, Dominus Civitatis Veronenfis ad pro¬ 
curationem Impergtoris eepit Comitem San&i 


B 


Bonifacii , 8c incarceravit . Quo audito Azzo 
Marchio Eftenfis Civitatem Veronenfem cuirU 
Izilino intus obfedit. Etantequam de cbfdione 
recederet , ipfum Comitem Sandfi Bonifacii de 
manibus Izilini liberavit . Eodem Anno Henri- 
cus de Setara Archiepifcopus moritur ante Ca- 
lendas O&obris. Jacet in Ecclefia Santfti Vi&o- 
ris ad Ulmum; cujus obitus totam Italiam con- 
tuibavit . Et Guillielmus de Rozolo, Ecclefise 
Mediolanenfis Archidiaconus , Archiepifcopus 
eligitur pridie IdusOcftobris in concordia a toto 
Clero . Hie in bellis quad tonitru, in confilio 
gigas, mirabili lingua clariflimus fuit. 

CAP. II. 

Qualiter Mediolanenfes obtinuerunt 
Montemferratum . 

A Nno Domini MCCXXXI. fedente Grego¬ 
rio IX. vivente Guillielmo de Rozolo Ar- 
chiepifcopo, imperante Frtderico Roglerio, re- 
gnante Henrico filio ejus in Alamannia , Cives 
de Mediolano illuftris viriUberti de Ozino mor¬ 
tem ulcifci defiderantes , fub Ardighetto Mar- 
cellino miferunt mille milites 8c quatuor millia 
peditum versus Terras Marchionis Montisferrati. 
Quibus adjundti funt centum de Novaria , 8c 
fexaginta de Placentia, .8c totidem de Alexandria. 
Et pervenientes adPadum, ibiPontem conftru- 
xerunt. Navigium Marchionis in Pado ceperunt. 
Et tranfeuntes Padum, obtinuerunt Caftra mul- 
ta, videlicetBucallum,Caftellionum, Hoftiam, 
Ciriale, 8c Givafium, ubi Ardighettus Marcel- 
linus Capitaneus exercitus Mediotani fagittdper- 
fotfus occubuit . Et fie Mediolanenfes perdito 
fuo Capitaneo domum redierunt. Ifto tempore 
Mediolanenfes, Marchio Eftenfis, ComesSandfi 
Bonifacii, qui erat Dominus in Mantua, 8cfere 
omnes Ciyitates Lombardis , in Ciyitate Bono- 

nue 
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where Scorpio is clearly visible, between 
Libra and Sagittarius. Golden light emanates 
from Apollo, who is crowned with laurel 
and holding a small urn, which refers to the 
special ointment he used to protect his sons 
face from the rays of the sun. It seems likely 
that by choosing to illustrate the story of 
Apollo and Phaeton on one of the ceilings, 
Carlo Archinto was identifying himself with 
Apollo, the wise father, in an attempt to warn 
his children (Filippo especially) about life’s 
hazards and the folly of hubris. 

The exhibition provides a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to compare the Los Angeles modello 
and related archival photographs of the fin¬ 
ished fresco with three other works by Tiepolo 
long associated with Palazzo Archinto: two 
paintings now at the Gemaldegalerie der 
Akademie der bildenden Kiinste in Vienna 
and the Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, 
County Durham, England, and a drawing 
from the British Museum, all of which depict 
Apollo and Phaeton. 

Tiepolos fourth ceiling in the palazzo 
represented Juno, Venus, and Fortune, and 
was probably painted for Giulia Borromeo’s 
private apartments. The fifth depicted an 
allegory of Nobility and most likely deco¬ 
rated a relatively small room. Unfortunately, 
no related preparatory drawings or modelli 
for these two frescoes have been identified; 


ABOVE 

Unknown photographer, Palazzo Archinto after 
Bombing in August 1943, 1948, Azienda di Servizi alia 
Persona Golgi-Redaelli, Milan 
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Tiepolo, Apollo and Phaeton, ca. 1730-31, oil on canvas, 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art 


they are represented in the exhibition by 
archival photographs. 

The palazzo belonged to the Archinto 
family for more than a century, until 1825, 
when it was sold. In 1853, the palace was pur¬ 
chased by Luoghi Pii Elemosinieri, a chari¬ 
table institution (now called the Azienda di 
Servizi alia Persona Golgi-Redaelli). After its 
interior was destroyed in 1943, it was rebuilt 
between 1955 and 1967, generally following 
its pre-war architectural form. 

Fortunately, a number of black-and-white 
photographs were taken of Palazzo Archinto 
at various times prior to its destruction in 
1943. In 1897, Attilio Centelli and Gerardo 
Molfese published a large volume dedicated 
to Tiepolos frescoes in Lombardy. The book 
includes a series of fifty photographs of 
frescoes by—or attributed at the time to— 
Tiepolo. These photographs are the oldest 
surviving images of the artist’s frescoes and 
remain vital documents of their original 
appearance. Only three copies of the book 
survive (one in Milan, one in Rome, and 
one in Venice). The Milan copy is preserved, 


unbound, in the archive of the Azienda 
di Servizi alia Persona Golgi-Redaelli. The 
exhibition includes ten plates from this copy, 
as well as twenty photographs documenting 
the Archinto frescoes, the palace before the 
war, and the ruins of the palace after the 
1943 bombing.— Xavier F. Salomon, Peter fay 
Sharp Chief Curator 


“Tiepolo in Milan: The Lost Frescoes of 
Palazzo Archinto ” is curated by Xavier F. 
Salomon, Peter fay Sharp Chief Curator, with 
Andrea Tomezzoli, Professor at the University 
of Padua, and Denis Ton, Curator of the 
Musei Civici in Belluno. Major support for the 
exhibition is provided by an anonymous gift 
in memory of Melvin R. Seiden and by Margot 
and ferry Bogert. Additional funding is gen¬ 
erously provided by the David L. Klein, fr. 
Foundation, fulie and David Tobey, an anon¬ 
ymous gift in memory of Charles Ryskamp, 
Dr. Tai-Heng Cheng and Cole Harrell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hubert L. Goldschmidt, and The 
Krugman Family Foundation. 
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Elective Affinities 

Edmund de Waal at The Frick Collection 


May 30 through November 17, 2019 

T he latest book in the Fricks Diptych 
series, Gouthieres Candelabras, is a 
collaboration between acclaimed author and 
artist Edmund de Waal and the Fricks curator 
of decorative arts, Charlotte Vignon. When 
they began work on the project some two 
years ago, conversations quickly turned to the 
possibility of an exhibition at the Frick that 
would feature de Waals signature porcelain 
vessels. As the idea evolved, the two decided 
de Waal would create site-specific works to be 
displayed in the galleries, alongside familiar 
objects from the permanent collection. The 
nine sculptures de Waal created are made of 
porcelain, steel, and gold to echo the mate¬ 
rials used to construct Henry Clay Fricks 
Fifth Avenue mansion and the art contained 
within its walls. Here, Ms. Vignon discusses 
the presentation with the artist. 

Charlotte Vignon: When did you first 
visit The Frick Collection? What was your 
reaction? 

Edmund de Waal: I can remember the time 
of day. I can remember the time of year. It 
was January 1981, and I’d left school unex¬ 
pectedly and run away to New York. I was 
seventeen, and I was staying on a friend’s 
floor. I remember arriving at the Frick late, 
on a winter’s afternoon, and it was almost 
totally dark. I remember being baffled by 


RIGHT 

Edmund de Waal (b. 1964), on an archaic torso of 
Apollo (detail), 2019, porcelain, steel, gold, alabaster, 
aluminium, and plexiglass, collection of the artist 
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on an archaic torso of Apollo, displayed in 
The Fragonard Room. 


the Frick, by its strange, beautiful spaces, 
and finding my way through, looking at 
everything and intrigued and perplexed by 
it. I remember finding that beautiful picture 
by Chardin [Still Life with Plums, ca. 1730], 
where there’s the half-drunk glass of water 
and the plums and the two pieces of squash. 
Seeing this picture by Chardin, and it being 
absolutely mesmeric. I thought it was one of 
the most beautiful and extraordinary things 
I’d ever seen in my life. So, my very first 
visit to the Frick at seventeen, amazed by 
Chardin, and then coming back, and back, 
and back over the years, in that way that you 
do with the Frick. The Frick is extraordinary. 

CV: What inspired you to create a 
new body of work to be displayed at 
the Frick? 

EDW: Part of my practice is working with 
complex historic collections, and I’ve done 
that across Europe now for twenty years. 



I’ve worked with Chatsworth in Derbyshire 
(home to the dukes of Devonshire), the 
Royal Academy Library in London, the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, and 
the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge. All 
of these have very specific identities. 

My Waddesdon project was very much 
about Waddesdon. The family was an assimi¬ 
lated Jewish family, like my own family. The 
project was a reflection on a particular moment 
in Belle Epoque Europe and what it was to put 
a collection together as an immensely rich 
Jewish family. That’s my DNA too. 

The Frick is utterly different. The Frick is 
about power. And it’s my first time bringing 
my work into conversation with a collec¬ 
tion in America. This installation is about 
discovering your identity in a new country. 
It’s about self-identity in an utterly differ¬ 
ent way. And it’s about plural identities. It’s 
about being American, but also wanting 
to be French, wanting to be English, want¬ 
ing to be Dutch, wanting to be Spanish. It’s 
about locating yourself through collecting 
in a totally different way, and that required a 
totally different kind of installation, a totally 
different approach. 

Part of this exhibition is, for me, a way of 
exploring parts of my own identity, not only 
the fact that I am both English and partly 
Dutch, and very definitely Austrian, and 
European across the piece. To be amongst 
English art, and French art, and extraordi¬ 
nary Dutch art is for me a kind of spotlight 
on my own understanding and journey into 
discovering my own history, which I have 
contemplated over the last thirty years. These 
installations that I’ve inserted throughout 
the collection are pauses and moments of 
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CHRISTOPHER BURKE, COURTESY OF EDMUND DE WAAL AND THE FRICK COLLECTION 
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reflection about identity, about the collector, 
about the place, about the art. 

CV: Can you explain how you selected the 
locations around the Frick where your 
pieces are placed? 

EDW: The spaces I’ve chosen within the 
Frick are chosen for a very particular reason, 
and in every case it’s to do with the paintings 
nearby, not only the extraordinary furniture 
on which my vitrines sit, but the paintings, 
which are within a hair’s breadth of what 
I’ve made. To be near Van Eyck, to be near 
Bellini, and, my god, El Greco ... to be in the 
same space as Duccio and Cimabue! Every 
time I’ve chosen a place, it’s because the 
nearby paintings mean a great deal to me. 
This is after nearly forty years of thinking 
about these paintings. In every case there is 
a challenge for me to identify why I’m there 
and how close I need and want to be to these 
iconic paintings. In every case it matters. 

CV: What is the significance of the 
materials you use in your Frick pieces? 

EDW: I’m a sculptor who uses all kinds 
of material, but who is principally known 
for my longstanding—obsessional, I like to 
say—relationship with porcelain. Porcelain 
threads its way through the Frick, with its 
incredible collections of Sevres, Meissen, and 
Chinese objects. So porcelain, absolutely, but 
then, crucially—and this is the new, excit¬ 
ing thing for me—steel. All the installations 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Edmund de Waal, noontime and dawntime, 2019, 
porcelain, steel, and plexiglass, collection of the artist. 
The work is displayed in The West Gallery 


I’ve made incorporate steel in some form or 
another. Steel, of course, because of Henry 
Clay Frick. He made his fortune from steel, 
and so I wanted to restitute steel back into 
the Frick. And then gold. Can you think of a 
better place to use gold than the Frick? 

CV: Tell me about on an archaic torso 
of Apollo, your piece in The Fragonard 
Room. 

EDW: The Fragonard Room was a chal¬ 
lenge. I mean, there you are in this extraordi¬ 
nary environment surrounded by the greatest 
images of desire, and this beautiful table by 
Riesener, with the head of Apollo, which is a 
stunning gilded sculpture. So what I’ve made 
[page 8] is a piece in a floating gilded vitrine 
with a white block that is actually hollowed 
out, and eight bowls, three of which were 
broken up, and the shards put inside this 
steel container. Inside a bowl are fragments 
of gilded porcelain, some shards of porcelain. 
The whole thing is about revelation and dis¬ 
closure, and then hiddenness, which of course 
is what eighteenth-century art and literature 
is about, about what you’re showing and 
what you’re withholding . . . this great kind 
of pursuit, withholding, and revelation. The 
piece is about desire, and I think it’s just about 
gorgeousness. 

CV: Can you explain the connection 
between the works that you made for 
the Frick and the text you wrote for the 
show’s catalogue? 

EDW: I wrote sort of an autobiography to 
accompany this exhibition, using the Frick 
as my landscape to walk through. As you 
walk through the Frick and you encounter 


the different installations that I have placed 
throughout the collection, I reflect aloud 
on the bits of my life where Van Eyck has 
mattered. I reflect on Englishness and on 
my Dutch ancestry, through the lens of 
Rembrandt. At each point I’m in conversa¬ 
tion with myself and in conversation with 
the Frick. Because I’m a writer and an artist, 
these two things are interwoven. 

CV: What is your objective with this 
project? What reaction do you hope to 
elicit from visitors to the museum? 

EDW: You can never legislate how people are 
going to respond to your work. My hope is 
that people will understand that this instal¬ 
lation is a result of a lifetime-long love affair 
with this collection, that it’s an attempt to be 
in real conversation with art, with spaces, 
with how light changes within a building, 
with how you move through spaces. What 
I’m trying to do is to slow you down even 
more within the Frick, because I think my 
only aspiration as I get older is to slow 
people down. If that works, I’m happy. 


“Elective Affinities: Edmund de Waal at The 
Frick Collection ” is organized by Charlotte 
Vignon, Curator of Decorative Arts. Major 
support is provided by the David Berg 
Foundation, Agnes Gund, Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. Horvitz, Margot and Jerry Bogert, 
the Arnhold Family, Kathleen and Martin 
Feldstein, the Eugene M. Lang Foundation, 
Ambassador and Mrs. John L. Loeb Jr., Lynda 
and Stewart Resnick, Louisa Stude Sarofim, 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Saul, and by Jane 
Richards in honor of Elizabeth Eveillard. 
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Whistler as Printmaker 

Highlights from the Gertrude Kosovsky Collection 


April 30 through September 1, 2019 

T he fifteen prints and one pastel on 
view in The Cabinet Gallery celebrate 
a promised gift of forty-two works on paper 
by the American expatriate artist James 
McNeill Whistler, one of the worlds greatest 
printmakers. The collection was formed over 
five decades by Gertrude Kosovsky with the 
support of her husband, Dr. Harry Kosovsky, 
and includes early etchings from the 1850s to 
lithographs from the late 1890s. A number 
are from Whistlers major published sets, 
while others were produced for periodicals, 
thus representing different aspects of the art¬ 
ist s prolific activity as a printmaker. 

Gertrude Kosovsky began to collect in 
the 1960s, encouraged by her friend and 
mentor, the expressionist painter Joseph 
Solman. Although she acquired a range of 
works on paper including Japanese wood- 
cuts, prints by Goya, and drawings by Pascin, 
she focused mainly on sheets by Whistler. 
Over time, she and her husband gave the 
Whistler prints to their son, who has prom¬ 
ised them to the Frick, along with four works 
he added to the collection. 

RIGHT 

James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903), The Wine Glass, 
1859, etching, black ink on thin, cream Japanese paper. 
The works illustrated are from the Gertrude Kosovsky 
Collection and are a promised gift to The Frick 
Collection. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Whistler, La Belle Dame Endormie , 1894, transfer 
lithograph, black ink on ivory laid paper 

Whistler, Fumette, 1858, etching and drypoint, 
black ink on cream French laid paper 

Whistler, The Russian Schube, 1896, transfer lithograph, 
black ink on ivory Japanese paper 


Henry Clay Frick particularly admired 
Whistler, and during a period when he was 
adding modern works to his Old Master col¬ 
lection—between 1914 and 1919, the year he 
died—he acquired twenty works by the art¬ 
ist, more than by any other artist represented 
in his collection. Anchoring this group are 
five oil paintings: four full-length portraits 
and a seascape (page 16). Less well known 
are the twelve prints that make up Whistler s 
First Venice Set and three pastels of Venetian 
scenes that Frick purchased in 1915 from 
M. Knoedler & Co. These prints were among 
the first works on paper acquired by Frick, 
who went on to purchase prints by other 
renowned artists, including Rembrandt, 
Differ, Van Dyck, and Charles Meryon, 
Whistlers near-contemporary. In 1987, the 
museum acquired an additional work by 



the artist: a lithograph after the Fricks full- 
length oil portrait Arrangement in Black 
and Gold: Comte Robert de Montesquiou- 
Fezensac (inside back cover). 

James McNeill Whistler was born in 1834 
in Lowell, Massachusetts, and spent part of 
his youth in Europe. He attended the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, but 
was an indifferent student and was expelled 
after three years. During a brief period work¬ 
ing at the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
he learned the rudiments of etching for 
the purposes of mapmaking. At the age of 
twenty-one, intent on becoming an artist, he 
sailed for France and never returned to his 
native land. A flamboyant, contentious, and 
charismatic character, he spent his career 
in Paris and London, where he rose to the 
heights of his profession. 

Whistler arrived in Paris in 1855, where 
he met leading artists of the Realist circle 
and was himself an influential figure in the 
Etching Revival. The versatile medium of 
etching, which reached a peak in the seven¬ 
teenth century in the hands of Rembrandt, 
had fallen into decline but experienced a 
resurgence during the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, when it was rediscovered as a means of 
personal expression. 

The Kosovsky gift is particularly rich in 
examples of Whistler s early etchings, bring¬ 
ing to the Frick eighteen works he made 
between 1858 and 1859. During this period, 
the artist spent time in London with his half- 
sister Deborah and her husband, the sur¬ 
geon and etcher Sir Francis Seymour Haden. 
Whistler immersed himself in Hadens Old 
Master print collection, and the Kosovskys’ 
beguiling Wine Glass (left), a diminutive, 
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meticulous work, was likely influenced by 
Rembrandts small-scale works on paper in 
Hadens collection. Printed on fine quality 
Japanese paper, The Wine Glass demon¬ 
strates from an early age Whistler s technical 
skill and ambition in the print medium. 

On both sides of the Channel, Whistler s 
reputation as a printmaker rose rapidly. In 


1858, he produced his first published series 
of etchings, popularly known as the French 
Set, which is made up of streetscapes, genre 
scenes, and portraits and was printed by 
the renowned printmaker Auguste Delatre. 
Several works in the Kosovsky Collection are 
part of this set. Among the most arresting is 
Fumette (top right), a depiction of Whistlers 



» 





mistress, a Parisian seamstress known for her 
fiery temper. This evocative portrait displays 
Whistlers incisive eye for the characteriza¬ 
tion of his subjects. The same model posed 
in another Kosovsky print, Venus (1859); in 
this work, Whistlers un-idealized depiction 
of Fumettes voluptuous body reveals the 
strong influence of Courbet and Realism. 
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In 1859, Whistler moved permanently to 
London, his home for the next forty years, 
although he continued to spend periods in 
Paris. Around this time, he began a series 
of etchings of East Londons decrepit docks 
and wharves. These would be published with 
other works in 1871 as the Thames Set. The 
Kosovsky Collection includes three prints 
from this series, as well as one that may 
have been created for it but not included: 
Billingsgate , a scene of the Thames-side fish 
market of the same name (above), published 
in 1878 in the periodical The Portfolio. With 
its multi-layered space, teeming activity, and 
rhythmic succession of masts, it was praised 


ABOVE 

Whistler, Billingsgate, 1859, etching and drypoint, 
black ink on cream Japanese paper 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Whistler, Sunset: Venice, 1880, chalk and pastel 
on beige paper 


as exceedingly vivid and original. 

By the mid-i86os, Whistler had become 
a leader of the Aesthetic movement, which 
emphasized the abstract formal elements of 
art over subject matter. Moving away from 
his earlier realism, he turned to new sources, 
among them classical antiquity and Japanese 
art. For most of the 1870s, he focused pri¬ 
marily on painting, but returned to print¬ 
making with renewed interest at the end of 
the decade, making some of his most inno¬ 
vative etchings, which reflected his Aesthetic 
principles. 

Following his declaration of bankruptcy 
(which stemmed, at least in part, from his 
infamous 1878 libel suit against the critic John 
Ruskin), Whistler accepted a commission in 
1879 from the Fine Art Society of London to 
execute a set of twelve etchings in Venice, 
to be completed within three months time. 
Whistler, however, remained in Venice for 
fourteen months, and came back with fifty 
etched plates and one hundred pastels. He 


justified his yearlong delay by claiming that 
he had discovered a “Venice in Venice”—the 
back canals, crumbling buildings, and hid¬ 
den piazzas—that other artists had over¬ 
looked. Exploring the city on foot and by 
gondola, he captured the sights before him 
with his etching needle on prepared copper 
plates. He also carried pastels and paper with 
him, switching between media. 

On his return to London, Whistler 
selected twelve plates to be published in an 
edition, which came to be known as the First 
Venice Set. (It was one of these sets that Mr. 
Frick purchased in 1915.) Whistler printed the 
sheets himself (with the help of his assistants), 
individualizing each impression through his 
choice of paper support and by varying the 
amount of ink left on the plate, which added 
tone to the fine mesh of etched lines, thus 
evoking different weather effects and moods. 
With his Venice prints, Whistler began to 
trim his paper to the plate mark, leaving a 
small tab on which he pencilled his butterfly 
monogram along with the letters “imp,” to 
indicate that he had printed the work himself. 
The Kosovsky gift will bring another five 
Venice prints to the Frick, one from his first 
set and four from the Second Venice Set, a 
selection of twenty-six etchings pulled from 
the original fifty plates and published in 1886. 

In 1974, Gertrude Kosovsky purchased 
one pastel by Whistler, Sunset: Venice (oppo¬ 
site page). With an animated black chalk 
line, Whistler suggests the blurred forms of 
Santa Maria della Salute and the Giudecca 
sinking into the evening mist. Touches of 
color in the sky capture the reflected light 
of the setting sun on drifting clouds, while 
strokes of white in the water convey its 
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shimmering surface. One of the most under¬ 
stated and evocative drawings executed by 
the artist in Venice and the highlight of the 
Kosovsky promised gift, Sunset: Venice will 
join the three Venetian pastels acquired by 
Henry Clay Frick in 1915. 

In 1878, Whistler experimented with 
lithography under the tutelage of the printer 
Thomas Way. Invented in the last years of 
the eighteenth century, lithography quickly 
became a favored means for commercial 
printing. Like etching, lithography was redis¬ 
covered by artists in the mid-nineteenth 
century as a means of personal expression. 
In etching, lines are carved into a surface, 
while in lithography, the image is drawn 
with a greasy crayon either directly on a 
block of stone from which the impression 
is printed, or on paper that is then pressed 
onto the stone in a process known as transfer 
lithography. These processes enable the artist 
to achieve the immediacy and softness of a 
chalk drawing. From the late 1880s through 



the 1890s, Whistler made extensive use of 
lithography, working primarily in the trans¬ 
fer method, referring to his lithographs as 
“songs on stone.” 

The Kosovsky promised gift adds out¬ 
standing lithographic impressions to the 
Fricks holdings of Whistler prints. Among 
the most renowned is the poignant La Belle 
Dame Endormie (page 13, left), a portrait 
of Whistlers wife, Beatrice, reclining in an 
armchair, already ill with the disease that 
would claim her life. Printed on laid paper 
repurposed from an old ledger book, the 
impression appears as if it were a draw¬ 
ing pulled from a sketchbook. Whistlers 
thoughtful selection of this paper support 
is characteristic of his extremely personal 
printmaking throughout his career. 

In contrast to the subtlety of La Belle 
Dame Endormie , The Russian Schube , a 
portrait of his friend and future biogra¬ 
pher Joseph Pennell, is infused with energy 
(page 13, bottom right). Through the figures 


standing position and robust form, empha¬ 
sized by his oversized cloak (or schube) and 
the spontaneity of Whistler s crayon strokes, 
the artist evokes a vivid presence. 

The Kosovsky promised gift comes a little 
more than a century after Henry Clay Frick 
gave the American expatriate pride of place 
in his collection. The variety and high qual¬ 
ity of the impressions thoughtfully chosen by 
Gertrude Kosovsky will significantly expand 
the museums holdings of Whistlers work on 
paper, allowing many more aspects of the 
master s virtuoso printmaking to be appreci¬ 
ated.— Susan Grace Galassi, Senior Curator 


“Whistler as Printmaker: Highlights from the 
Gertrude Kosovsky Collection' is organized 
by Susan Grace Galassi , Senior Curator ; and 
Margaret Iacono, Associate Research Curator, 
The Frick Collection. Principal support for 
the exhibition is provided by Margot and 
Jerry Bogert. 
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Sargent’s Fishing Boats at Whitby 

A Summer Interlude by a Young Artist 


I n the summer of 1884, John Singer 
Sargent was at a pivotal moment in his 
career. Leaving Paris and scandal behind 
him following the unfavorable reception 
of his portrait Madame X, he retreated to 
England to reevaluate his next steps. He 
spent the month of August in Sussex, at the 
homes of his patrons, the wealthy industri¬ 
alist brothers Albert and Thomas Vickers. 
(Sargent would eventually paint thirteen 
members of the Vickers family.) The diary 
of Frances Vickers, Thomas’s wife, records 
an outing to the seaside village of Whitby, 
on August 29. While visiting the historic 
resort town with his hosts, Sargent painted 
Fishing Boats at Whitby (opposite page), a 
small seascape that captures a cloudy late 
summers day. This painting is on view at the 
Frick through August, a generous loan from 
the collection of Trustee Margot Bogert and 
her husband, Jerry. 

Fishing Boats at Whitby affords the oppor¬ 
tunity to look over the shoulder of a young 
artist in the process of developing his signa¬ 
ture style. Sargent literally turned his back 
on some of the towns more notable features, 
including a picturesque harbor and the ruins 
of a thirteenth-century abbey that would later 
inspire the setting for Bram Stokers Dracula 
(1897). He instead focused on the changing 
atmosphere of the scene before him. With 
a horizon that bisects the composition just 

RIGHT 

James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903), Symphony in Gray 
and Green: The Ocean, 1866, oil on canvas, The Frick 
Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

John Singer Sargent (1856-1925), Fishing Boats at 
Whitby, 1884, oil on canvas, private collection 


below center, the quick study is a pared-down 
vision of shore, sea, and sky. Sargent repre¬ 
sents the calm waters with a uniform applica¬ 
tion of a light blue-gray pigment. In the sky 
above, the artist layers thick brushstrokes of 
white over thin base layers of a gray hue— 
close to the color of the sea, but whiter. At 
the top of the composition, this tonal varia¬ 
tion builds up into the thicker applications 
of white paint that suggest clouds. In the 
lower half of the painting, Sargent’s sparse, 
deftly applied brushstrokes create the effect of 
waves gently breaking on a sand beach. The 
delicate washes of the waves allow the brown 
sand to show through, suggesting the water’s 
transparency. The painting’s subtle varia¬ 
tions are interrupted by angular black forms 
along the horizon, meant to represent cobles, 


flat-bottomed fishing boats commonly used 
along the northeastern coast of England. 

Sargent painted Fishing Boats at Whitby 
only two months after he submitted 
Madame X to the Paris Salon. The infa¬ 
mous portrait of the New Orleans-born 
Virginie Gautreau, today one of the artist’s 
best-known works, represents his modern 
interpretation of the French academic tra¬ 
dition, developed in the Paris studio of his 
teacher Carolus-Duran. Sargent’s portrait of 
Thomas Vickers’s three daughters (Weston 
Park Museum, Museums Sheffield), also 
painted in 1884, shares some of the signature 
features of Madame X, notably the unusually 
tense poses of the young women and their 
placement against a shadowy, indeterminate 
background. 
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It is tempting to imagine Fishing Boats at 
Whitby as a moment of escape for the artist 
after the fraught reception of Madame X. 
Briefly liberated from the task of portrai¬ 
ture, Sargent devoted his attention to the 
shifting light of a cloudy day—the kind 
of impressionistic pursuit that he would 
explore with great success in future works, 
specifically Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose (Tate 
Gallery, London), painted the following 
year. Perhaps the fact that he dedicated 
Whitby to his hostess Edith Vickers, with 
an inscription at the bottom right of the 
composition, is an expression of his enjoy¬ 
ment of the relaxed afternoon of painting 
en plein air. 


Raised by an American family that moved 
between the fashionable cities of Europe, 
Sargent lived at the confluence of American, 
English, and Continental artistic tastes. By 
1884, he had mastered his teachers modern 
interpretation of the French academic tradi¬ 
tion, but also was drawn to Impressionisms 
more radical approach and the charms of 
the British Aesthetic movement. One artist 
that Sargent could look to for inspiration 
in this varied cultural and aesthetic land¬ 
scape was James McNeill Whistler, a fel¬ 
low American some twenty years his senior. 
Admired for his original style, Whistler was 
a fixture in the artistic circles of Paris and 
London, as Sargent would one day be. 


Fishing Boats at Whitby is displayed 
near a seascape by Whistler, Symphony in 
Gray and Green: The Ocean (opposite page). 
Whistler painted The Ocean in 1866 in Chile, 
where he had traveled to support the coun¬ 
try’s fight against Spain during the Chincha 
Islands War. While it is unlikely that Sargent 
ever saw the canvas, he would have been 
familiar with Whistlers body of work, and 
Fishing Boats at Whitby reflects his engage¬ 
ment with the older painter’s approach. 
Thanks to Margot and Jerry Bogert, it is 
possible this summer to contemplate two 
American expatriate artists’ explorations of 
the light of foreign shores.— John Witty, 
Anne L. Poulet Curatorial Fellow 
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COMMUNITY 


Members Make the Difference 

Young Fellows Ball, Spring Garden Party, and Garden Luncheon 



T he Frick relies on contributions from 
its members to fund special exhibi¬ 
tions as well as research and conservation 
activities. Benefit events such as the Young 
Fellows Ball provide critical support for 
education and library programs, including 
innovative community partnerships. On 
March 21, some six hundred art enthusiasts 
gathered for the ball to celebrate Notte a 
Palazzo, inspired by Moroni: The Riches of 
Renaissance Portraiture. The event was spon¬ 
sored, in part, by Altuzarra and raised more 
than $250,000. 

On May 20, forty donors attended a lun¬ 
cheon that focused on the history of the 


70th Street Garden, designed by Russell 
Page. On May 29, eight hundred Fellows and 
Young Fellows attended the Spring Garden 
Party. Guests enjoyed a first look at Elective 
Affinities, the nine site-specific sculptures cre¬ 
ated by Edmund de Waal. The annual party is 
the institutions way of thanking its most loyal 
members for their ongoing involvement. 


Spring Garden Party 

1. Ian Wardropper and Marina Kellen French 

Young Fellows Ball 

2. Joshua Milstein, Justin Mikita, Rachel Kushnick, 
Larry Milstein, Brian Drost, Jenny Eisler, Annabelle 
Brecker, and Ben Rubin 


3. Karis Durmer and Joseph Altuzarra 4. Paul Arnhold, 
Julia Arnhold, and Wes Gordon 5. Lili Buffett, Georgina 
Bloomberg, and Elizabeth Kurpis 6. Lily Jumean, Allie 
Lavine, Eshita Starr, and Briana Lestage 7. Lisa Volling, 
Larry Milstein, Sarah Flint, Elizabeth Kurpis, Caitlyn 
Pickens, and Jessica Casey 

Spring Garden Party 

8. Anastasia Adruzova, Delia Folk, Edward Barnes, 
Alexandra Bell, Karl Yeh, and Laura Day Webb 

9. Carol Vogel, Sarnia Saouma, Edmund de Waal, 

Sana Sabbagh, and Ann Nitze 10. Charlotte Kohlberg, 
Casey Kohlberg, and Maddy Kohlberg 11. Susan Galassi 
and Isabel Slokar 12. Laura Coraci and Jeph Tausig 

13. Peter Kosovsky and Gertrude Kosovsky 

Garden Luncheon 

14. Steve and Luz-Mary Harris 15. Pemmy Frick and 
Galen Lee 16. Jerry Ann Woodfin-Costa and 
Victor Costa 17. Peter Blanchard and 

Lynden B. Miller 18. Davide Stefanacci, Peggy Brown, 
and Ronnie West 
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CALENDAR 


Please visit frick.org/calendar to see a 
complete listing of programs as well as 
upcoming special events. 

Member Events 

Unless otherwise noted, registration for 
these events is required. To register, upgrade, 
or renew your membership, please email 
members@frick.org or call 212.547.0707. 

Thursday, July 18, 5:15 to 6:15 p.m. 

Library Tour for Friends 

For all Friends 

Thursday, July 25, 6:00 to 7:00 p.m. 

Library Tour for Fellows 

For all Fellows 

Thursday, August 8, 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. 

Afternoon Talk for Friends: 

Mr. Frick’s Library 

For all Friends 

Monday, September 16, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Opening Reception for Bertoldo 

For Contributing Fellows and above 

Tuesday, September 17,10:00 a.m. to 6:00p.m. 
Member Preview Day for Bertoldo 

For all members; registration is not required 

Tuesday, September 24,12:13 to 2:00 p.m. 
Behind-the-Scenes Luncheon 

For Contributing Fellows/Contributing 
Young Fellows and above 

Monday, October 21, 7:00 p.m. 

Autumn Dinner honoring 
Stephen A. Schwarzman 

Ticketed event, open to all members 
Join us for this annual black-tie event, which 
provides critical support for programs at both 
the museum and library. For information or 
to purchase tickets, please contact Colleen 
Tierney at tierney@frick.org or 212.547.0705. 


Frick Future 


Concerts 


As announced in our last issue, the Frick is 
embarking on an enhancement and renova¬ 
tion of its historic buildings, the institutions 
first comprehensive upgrade since 1935. A 
three-dimensional architectural model of the 
proposed plan is on view in the alcove off the 
Garden Court, accompanied by a video pre¬ 
sentation of renderings of the design. 

This project will make more of the per¬ 
manent collection and mansion accessible, 
add much-needed visitor amenities, and 
update the buildings infrastructure. The 
museums first-floor galleries will remain 
unchanged, and, for the first time, the man¬ 
sions second floor will be open to the public. 
New spaces will include second-floor galler¬ 
ies, an education center, and state-of-the-art 
labs for object and book conservation. 

Last year, the proposal was approved by 
the New York City Landmarks Preservation 
Commission as part of the ongoing public 
review process. Groundbreaking is antici¬ 
pated sometime in 2020. For more infor¬ 
mation and updates about the project, visit 
frickfuture.org. We encourage your ques¬ 
tions and comments. 


Henry Clay Frick 
Associates 

The Henry Clay Frick Associates is a 
group of thoughtful individuals who 
have remembered the Frick through 
planned giving. Contribute to the Fricks 
future by making a special gift, such 
as a bequest in your will. Your legacy 
will help support exhibitions, research, 
conservation projects, and education 
programs for generations to come. 
For confidential help or more informa¬ 
tion about how to plan your gift, con¬ 
tact Sara Muskulus at 646.783.5803 or 
muskulus@frick. org. 


Tickets for the 2019-20 concert season are 
now on sale. Visit frick.org/concerts for 
additional dates, artists, and programs or 
to purchase tickets ($45, $40 for members). 
Call 212.547.0715 for more information. 

Sunday, October 13, 5:00 p.m. 

Les Bostonades, early music ensemble, 
in New York debut 

Sunday, October 27, 5:00p.m. 

Arsentiy Kharitonov, piano 


MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide 
selection of collection-inspired gifts 
in addition to exhibition catalogues, 
books, and prints. Purchase items 
onsite or online. Members always 
receive a 10% discount! 

Tiepolo in Milan 

Hardcover $50 
Softcover $30 
224 pages 



G O U T H I E RE’S 
CANDELAB RAS 



elective affinities: 
Edmund de Waal 
at The Frick 
Hardcover 
$ 17-95 
91 pages 

Gouthiere’s 

Candelabras 

Hardcover 
$19.95 
64 pages 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
212.288.0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $22; $17 for seniors; 

$12 for students. On Wednesdays from 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., visitors are invited to 
pay what they wish. Children under ten 
are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the Membership 
Department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at frick.org or 
by telephone at 212.547.6848. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
212.547.0641 

Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday; 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 
Saturdays; closed Sundays and holiday 
weekends. The library is open to 
researchers free of charge. 

Visit our Web site at frick.org. 


James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903), Arrangement 
in Black and Gold: Comte Robert de Montesquiou- 
Fezensac, 1891-92, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 














